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king and people were neatly stated. The king could neither dispense nor
suspend laws, raise taxes, establish ecclesiastical courts, recruit or maintain
a standing army without the consent of parliament: the people had the right
to lay petitions before the king, enjoy complete freedom at elections, have
regular parliaments, be protected from illegal punishments. While the crown
now passed to William and Mary jointly, the executive power of the monarchy
was vested in William alone; if he died before Mary she was to retain the
crown, and vice versa ; on the survivor's death, and in the event of Mary dying
without issue, it passed to her sister Anne and the heirs of her body; and if
Anne should die without issue then the succession would be settled on William's
heirs by a wife other than Mary. This Declaration of Right was given statutory
form by the parliament .which assembled in October to confirm the acts of the
Convention ; but in the Bill of Rights it was thought fit to introduce addi-
tional safeguards. " Communion with the See or Church of Rome " debarred
from the succession ; so did marriage to a papist; and it was laid down that
every king or queen must " on the first day of the meeting of the first parliament
next after his or her coming to the throne, sitting on his or her throne in the
House of Peers in the presence of the Lords and Commons therein assembled,"
take a solemn oath abjuring popery.

The shouting and tumult which accompanied the " Revolution Settlement "
soon died down when the people of England came to know the man whom they
had chosen as their ruler. William's taciturnity and sullen manner contrasted
unfavourably with the gracious geniality of the Stuarts. A martyr to asthma
and dyspepsia he was often testy and impatient in his dealings with political
advisers whose factious ambitions struck him as childish and absurd; and his
preference for Dutchmen was most bitterly resented by the aristocracy of a
nation which regarded Holland as the home of " Dutch sows " and " mullipuffs."
His tolerant regard for religious matters alienated him from the clergy of the
Church of England, who could never quite forget that he was the cause of their
renunciation of the doctrine of passive obedience; and his keen interest in military
affairs laid him open to the suspicion of secretly aiming to re-establish a military
despotism similar to that which was overthrown on his coming to England.
And the popular resentment against William was intensified by the impotence
which took possession of the nation when it was certain that nothing on earth
would persuade James II. to abjure his faith and desert his French friends.

Englishmen could not justly blame William for his preference for Dutchmen.
Many of them would have welcomed back James II. had he given assurances
not to tamper with religion and the laws ; and in the hope that ultimately such
assurances would be forthcoming they coquetted with treason in the most
faithless manner. Even in the high places of the government lurked traitors :
both Russell and Marlborough, upon whom depended the loyalty of the navy